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OUR COVER 


This issue marks the first time that we have shown any 
scene other than some Ukrainian achievement or religious por¬ 
trait on the cover of our magazine. We did so because of 
necessity as we had nothing else available. Surely, there are 
many Ukrainian achievements in Canada whcih deserve publi¬ 
city. If there is any edifice or achievement in your community 
of which you are proud, why not send us a picture of it so we 
can put it on the cover of our magazine. An article will also 
be included with each cover picture. 

If you would like further information about this matter, 
please contact the editor at your earliest convenience. 
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The Same Old Story! 

By the time you receive this issue, your U.C.Y. local has probably 
been organized and the routine is fairly well established. The question 
is, “Is it going to be the same old effort as last year?” If your local 
had a highly successful and interesting year, then the same procedure 
is not only advisable but strongly urged as well. If your local plugged 
along by fits and starts, then it’s about time you did some serious think¬ 
ing in an effort to change the situation. 

The U.C.Y. organization has definite aims and objectives, which 
every local should try to achieve. First of all, it should help us to 
become better Catholics by making us better informed about our faith 
and by encouraging us to always remain loyal to our church. Then, too, 
our local should make us more aware of our Ukrainian heritage and 
culture, teaching us how to be loyal Canadians without forgetting about 
our ancestral origin. Character building is another function which 
our local should strive for so as to enable its members to become worth¬ 
while citizens in their communities and should encourage us to join our 
own groups when we graduate from the U.C.Y. As a start in this direc¬ 
tion, every U.C.Y. local should strive, in some way, to help out the 
parish every year. This is where carnivals, picnics, teas and drama 
nights come in. By doing this, we achieve a sense of responsibility and 
pride in what we do. The social aspects of the U.C.Y. locals should not 
be forgotten, as they serve a very important purpose. However, they 
should not become the dominating motives and reasons for existence 
in our clubs. Being a member, of the U.C.Y. enables a person to meet 
other young people with similar backgrounds, and teaches a person 
how to get along with others. Provisions should be made for ways in 
which to spend leisure time so' that members will not resort to bumming 
around the town because there’s nothing better to do. 

A very important item which many locals seem to have forgotten 
is the fact that the U.C.Y. is a nation-wide organization. We have our 
provincial and dominion executives, but are we going to let them be 
honorary positions where little is done, or is some action really going 
to be taken. If all locals don’t co-operate in any way beyond their own 
problems, what’s the sense of going through the motion of electing 
Diocesan or Dominion committees. We’ve got to learn to work to¬ 
gether for the common good in order to make our organization an 
effective speaking force when necessary. We’ve got to cast aside petty 
disagreements. Local work should certainly not be neglected, but we 
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should start thinking on a bigger scale and actually start doing some¬ 
thing about it. No organization has ever succeeded without having any 
unity. 

One very important thing which many of our locals have shame¬ 
fully neglected in their own voice to the rest of Canada, the YOUTH 
magazine. The YOUTH is'the official organ of the U.C.Y. organization 
in Canada. Yet, how many clubs have availed themselves of its facili¬ 
ties. To find out about that, just thumb through some of the back 
issues of this magazine. Most locals have already been organized for 
the coming year, but where are their write-ups? How many encourage 
their members to \yrite to the YOUTH? How many official announce¬ 
ments have there been? How many locals have sent in their subscrip¬ 
tions? How many can boast a hundred per cent subscription? The 
list could'go oh indefinitely, but you’ve got the general idea, have you 
not? We are very fortunate in having a magazine of our own. Let’s 
make more effective use of it. The YOUTH has been appearing regu¬ 
larly for quite a while now and will continue to do so in the futurj. 
Are you going to let it down, or are you going to do something about 
it? Youth is a time of boundless energy and enthusiasm — let’s direct 
some of that force towards making our magazine take its rightful place 
as a truly national magazine. 

With the above thoughts in mind, take another long and careful 
look at your own local. If there is any way in which your local has 
fallen down, why not try to remedy the situation. Let’s not make 
it the same old story of inefficiency and neglect. With our vast store 
of energy and enthusiasm, let’s make an all-out effort to have a truly 
successful year as far as your own local, the provincial and dominion 
organization, and our own YOUTH magazine are concerned. Merely 
talking about doing things doesn’t amount to much. It’s what we do 
that actually counts. Let us keep in mind the following thought: 

“Lord, help me to realize that the smallest action is more impor¬ 
tant than the biggest intention.” 

, —EDITOR. 


An absent-minded professor ap¬ 
proached one of his students: 

“Will you come and dine with 
me this evening?” he asked. “You 
will meet your friends Davis.” 

“But,” said the student in some 
confusion, “I am Davis.” / 

“Oh, I’m dreadfully sorry! But 
that doesn’t matter. Come just the 
same. I am sure you wijl like 
him.” 


On a questionaire asking, “What 
is the principal contribution of 
the automobile age?” a student re¬ 
plied: “It has practically stopped 
horse stealing.” 


Boss, to new helper: Josh, you 
hammer nails like lightning. 

Josh: Do you mean pretty fast? 
Boss: No, I mean you never 
strike twice in the same place. 
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The Smart Way to Attend High School 


I was standing on the edge of 
the university quadrangle watch¬ 
ing college life the other morning. 
It was the break period between 
classes and there were hundreds 
of students moving to and fro. 
Three crew-cuts swished by—the 
slide rules hanging from their 
belts reminded everyone that they 
were engineers. As the talk be¬ 
gan to drift in, I recognized it as 
typical college talk. Dances, ath¬ 
letics, and social news were tan¬ 
gled up in the talk of term papers, 
laboratory experiments and com¬ 
prehensive examinations. 

It was a pleasant scene, but its 
informality didn’t deceive me. 
These collegians are important 
people; they are the people into 
whose custody we will entrust the 
future. They will be the doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, engineers, poli¬ 
ticians, administrators, business¬ 
men,^scientists of tomorrow. More 
important, they will be the fathers 
and mothers, the leaders of Church 
and state of a new generation. And 
if they are good products, America 
.will be safe and grow stronger and 
better. 

I would have enjoyed lingering 
in the quadrangle, for the talk, as 
usual, was sharp and pleasant. 
There was color and life and hope. 
But I had work to do in my office; 
I knew it because I had just walked 
away from it. * There were some 
forty applications to college on my 
desk and the first three or four had 
left me just a little weak. That’s 
why I had-come out into the quad¬ 
rangle in the first place. I needed 
a little air and inspiration. 


A lot of people out in the quad¬ 
rangle wouldn’t be there next year. 
Some would graduate; others 
would move on to professional 
schools; still others would be go¬ 
ing into military service. And fin¬ 
ally there would be that inevitable 
group who would receive the “Dear 
John” letter. I could hear myself 
dictating that letter: “In view of 
your poor academic record o^ the 
past year and your inability to ad¬ 
just to college work, it was neces¬ 
sary for the Dean’s Committee on 
Academic Affairs to reach the de¬ 
cision that' you are ineligible to 
enroll for further work in the col¬ 
lege.” I would, of course, add a 
few sentences to lessen the blow; 
but the sting would be there all the 
same. And the receiver would 
know that his college career had 
come to an abrupt halt. 

Yes, there would be places to 
fill next year, but there would be 
too many applications. The rising 
birth rate would begin to make 
itself felt in the colleges, and soon 
the “NoVacancies” sign would' be 
hung out for all to see. Our ac¬ 
ceptances to college would have to 
be made with greater care. , 

I came back to my office and 
picked up the first application 
packet. It is not easy to decide 
whether someone you have never 
seen is a good college risk. And 
it is a responsibility too. College 
costs dearly in time and money. 
College is expensive for the stu¬ 
dent and it is expensive for the 
college, since tuition charges cover 
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only about half of the costs of a 
college education. It is unjust to 
invite a person to come to college 
if he or she has little or no hope 
for success. 

College, for those of us who are 
in the business, is completely dif¬ 
ferent from the movies we see of 
college life. College isn’t a coun¬ 
try club; it’s a workshop. I don’t 
mean that college is a sweatshop, 
where there is no fun. I firmly 
believe that college can and should 
be the happiest time of a person’s 
life. There is time for dances and 
organizations and gabfests, but 
there must be a part of organized 
work program. There is no place 
in college for a person who does¬ 
n’t want to work — and work on 
his own initiative. In college there 
is no one to prod; there are no pro¬ 
bation officers. There are instruc¬ 
tors and counselors and adminis¬ 
trators who are ready to assist 
and co-operate, buj they know 
they can’t make a college student 
work unless he wants to work. 

I looked at ttie first application. 
The applicant was a lad of seven¬ 
teen with better than average in¬ 
telligence. While in high school 
he had participated in most of the 
extracurricular activities, lout had 
never excelled in any. It seemed 
as though he had picked his high 
school subjects by whim rather 
than for any other reason. His 
grades were spotty — some good, 
some bad. I looked at the evalu¬ 
ations his former teachers had 
made: “Needs occasional prod¬ 
ding.” “Does not work up to ca¬ 
pacity.” “Never tries to lead.” I 
turned to see what the applicant 
had to say for himself. Under 
the question, “Have you chosen a 


vocation?” the answer was “No.” 
To the question, “What are your 
plans for the future?” the answer 
was “Undecided.” To the question, 
“Is there anything else that would 
assist the Committee on Admis¬ 
sions in reaching a decision con¬ 
cerning your admission to col¬ 
lege?” there was a complete 
blank. 

After you have looked at hun¬ 
dreds of applications to college, 
you have handy little pigeonholes 
for certain types of applicants. 
This type is the drifter. He has 
no definite plans; he probably has 
poor study habits- he probably 
has never learned to work. He 
is a poor college risk. If he had 
really wanted to go to college, if 
he had started to work in high 
school, if he had pushed himself 
a little more, if . . . But it was too 
late now and so I voted “Reject.” 

I picked up the next application. 
The applicant had average intelli¬ 
gence and poor high school grades, 
It was obvious that he had taken 
the easier subjects in high school. 
He had not participated in extra¬ 
curricular activities. But he had a 
career planed for himself — he 
wanted to be a psychiatrist. He 
had a great dream but there was 
nothing in his past record to sug¬ 
gest that he had done anything to 
accomplish that dream. He would 
be a poor college risk. I voted 
“Reject.” The high school drifters 
and dreamers are poor college 
risks. 

When I went to high school, I 
had no idea how much those four 
years were going to influence my 
future life. Even when I was a 
high school instructor, I didn’t ap¬ 
preciate how much high school de- 
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termines a person’s future. It is 
in high school that habits of study, 
self-discipline, and character are 
formed. 

It is a longt time now, since I 
taught high school, but it is always 
an occasion when I meet one of 
my former students whom I taught 
at Creighton Prep out in Omaha. 
Those prepsters are now men, but 
they haven’t changed since I first 
came to know them a dozen years 
ago. They have merely solidified 
the traits and characters which 
they were developing in high 

I have long ago decided that 
there is a smart way and an ig¬ 
norant way to go to high school. 
The smart way is really quite sim¬ 
ple. Teachers and principals in 
high schools have spent long 
years and study in planning the 
best education possible. The pro¬ 
gram is set up to help the student 
become better and happier. But 
teachers can’t force an education 
down a student’s throat as though 
education were some bitter pill. 
There’s no direct opening to a per¬ 


The Real Tragedy 

For Youth 

The vulgar and even immoral im¬ 
pact that cacophonous Rock ’n Roll 
can have on youth should be more 
apparent than ever in the light of 
the recent television performance of 
teenage idol Elvis Presley. The lat¬ 
est demonstration of this “unspeak¬ 
ably untalented and vulgar young 
entertainer”, writes critic John Cros¬ 
by, was, in the words of a promin¬ 
ent educator, “In execrable taste, 
bordering on obscenity.” The only 


son’s mind and heart and soul. 
Only the student can educate him¬ 
self. That means he must co-op¬ 
erate with his school and teacher. 
Co-operation is a frame of mind. 
It means realizing that the high 
school program is good for you 
and that you want it. It means 
that you are willing to work at 
your studies and in your extra¬ 
curricular activities. It means 
that you take the ideal of your 
school and give it life in your own 
life. 

This is such a simple way to 
success and happiness that it is a 
great disapponitment that so many 
go to high school the ignorant way. 
How often I have heard the same 
old story: “Father. I realize I’ve 
a poor high school record. I wast¬ 
ed my years in school, but I’m 
ready to work now.” 

And I always wonder. It is too 
late to start all over if you have 
gone to high school the ignorant 
way? 

’’The Queen’s Work.” 


person who ever summed up Pres¬ 
ley’s act better than that, continued 
Crosby, was “a California police¬ 
man, who, after watching him writhe 
around the stage, commented: “If 
he did that on the street, we’d ar¬ 
rest him.” 

Nor was Crosby alone in condem¬ 
ning the TV demonstration of Rock 
’n Roll’s newest star, especially since 
the objectionable nature of Presley’s '' 
act was known beforehand. Ben 
Gross of the New York Daily News 
scored it. Faye Emerson wrote that 
she was shocked by the “blatant 
sexual symbolism.” Reminiscent “of 
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the burlesque runway,” was the ver¬ 
dict of the New York Times critic; 
‘in appalling taste,” said the San 
Fransisco Chronicle. Thousands of 
complaints from the general public 
flooded the offices of those who were 
responsible. 

The real tragedy is not Presley’s 
performances however, but his phe¬ 
nomenal popularity among the teen¬ 
age set. This is a fact one cannot 
dismiss lightly, merely as a mystery 
of adolescent immaturity, as, for ex¬ 
ample, the influence of yesterday’s 
bobby^-sox idol who crooned catchy 


tunes with his own vocal gimmicks. 

Here we are concerned with an 
entertainer who accompanies primi¬ 
tive, tuneless, often offensive, chat¬ 
ter, with suggestive gyrations. That 
such a person should be an idol of 
youth and that such performances 
should be popular with them, is 
alarming to anyone who thinks of 
moral consequences. Parents should 
be aware of this latest craze and 
take appropriate measures to check 
it in their children before serious 
harm has been done. 

—The Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford, Conn. 


o 


Date Data 


This month we are going to take 
a brief look into the future and 
tackle a very pertinent problem 
facing the youth of today. This is 
the problem of mixed marriages. It 
is important that we consider this 
problem because dating is the start 
of an interest in another person and 
eventually ends in marriage. Since 
dating is the first step in this serious 
undertaking it is best that all young 
people have a clear knowledge of 
as many aspects as possible in regard 
to marriage. Under the hypnotic in¬ 
fluence of certain movies, stories and 
social ideas, many young people' 
stumble blindly into marriage with¬ 
out any idea of what they are facing 
or what their chances of happiness 
are. Before marriage these young 
people refuse to study intelligently 
such factors as differences in reli¬ 
gion or character. Whenever any 
questions of this type turn up, they 
say, “Oh, we’re in love. Everything 


will turn out o.k.” And then leave 
it at that. However, things don’t 
just turn out okay. After the initial 
glamor has worn off and serious dif¬ 
ferences have to be faced, what 
then? Before saying anything more 
let’s study the. facts. 

Every year, over fifty thousand 
Catholic boys and girls will enter 
a mixed religious marriage. Ac¬ 
cording. to past patterns and records 
the results will be: more Catholic* 
spouses will abandon Catholicism 
than non-Catholic spouses will em¬ 
brace it; most children resulting 
from such marriages will not be 
reared as Catholics; happiness rat¬ 
ings in most of these unions will be 
lower than in non-mixed marriages, 
and about one out of every six will 
ultimately end in divorce. Bitter 
and repeated experience indicates 
that both temporal and eternal hap¬ 
piness may be endangered by mar¬ 
riage across religious lines. There 
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are a few exceptions but from stu¬ 
dies of thousands of cases, one can 
predict that most mixed marriages 
will not have a happy ending. 

A common hope held by the Ca¬ 
tholic partner in a mixed marriage 
is that the other will become Catho¬ 
lic. However, from a study of 305 
mixed marriages of the Catholic- 
Pro testant type in 192 of these unions 
neither spouse changed religions. In 
113 cases one party dropped his reli¬ 
gion and accepted the religion of the 
spouse. Of these, 56 Protestants 
becamte Catholic, but 57 Catholics 
became Protestants. From this and 
other studies, it can be said that 
the chances are about two to one 
that the non-Catholic husband or 
wife will not be converted. 

Since the children of mixed mar¬ 
riages are the ones to suffer most, 
let’s consider that aspect. No dis¬ 
pensation for a mixed religious mar¬ 
riage is granted by the Church unless 
the non-Catholic party agrees that 
all children shall be reared as Ca¬ 
tholics. This is a solemn promise, 
a contract. Will it be observed?— 
Here is what statistics show. In 
Jewish-Catholic marriages, in three 
out of four such marriages, the chil¬ 
dren were reared as ^Tews. In Ca- 
tholic-Protestant marriages where 
neither party changed his religion 
half the families reared the children 
as Protestants, forty-five per cent 
reared them as Catholics. In the 
other five per cent children were 
reared without any religion. 

Another question to consider is 
whether children of mixed marriag¬ 
es will attend parochial or separate 
schools. Any school is a poor sub¬ 
stitute for the home when it comes 
to religious training, and this in¬ 
cludes parochial schools. Children 


should learn prayers, the simple 
facts of the Nativity and Resurrec¬ 
tion long before they enter a class¬ 
room. If these are neglected, the 
school tries to compensate for it. The 
public school doesn’t and legally can¬ 
not do so. The facts show that only 
about one-third of the children in 
mixed religious marriages attend 
parochial schools. 

What about the chances of hap¬ 
piness in a mixed religious marriage 
—To a sincere Catholic, temporal 
happiness can never be divorced 
from doing the will of God. In those 
unfortunate marriages where child¬ 
ren are not being reared as Catho¬ 
lics or where the Catholic party is 
able to practice his faith only with 
great difficulty, even temporal hap¬ 
piness would appear unlikely. Stu¬ 
dies have shown that marriages in 
which one party was a Catholic 
never ranked above the rating of 
moderately happy. The most fre¬ 
quent sources of tension center 
around religious training of child¬ 
ren. The Catholic advocate of 
“peace at any price” may permit his 
children to be reared as Protestants 
or to grow up without any religion. 
How much peace this may really 
mean is debatable. Perhaps this is 
why mixed religious marriages are 
not only unharmonious in many 
cases but even end in divorce rather 
frequently. 

No matter what people say about 
happiness or unhappiness in mar¬ 
riage, the truth will out in public 
proceedings for a divorce. Some un¬ 
happily married people may not sue 
for divorce. No happy couple does. 
The most dramatic and serious con¬ 
sequence of mixed marriages, aside 
from loss of faith, is the divorce 
rate. On the average, studies show 
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that almost one out of six mixed 
marriages is climaxed by divorce. 

We have just given you a very 
brief outline of the main facts about 
mixed marriages. Study them care¬ 
fully and think about them seriously 
before you let yourself become real¬ 
ly interested in a person whose reli¬ 
gion is different from yours. Some 
say that love is blind. However, a 
love which refuses to face the facts 
about religious differences, very of¬ 
ten ic not real love but merely in¬ 
fatuation. When some of these young 
couples are presented with the facts 
about mixed marriages they just 
shrug and say, “Oh, we’re different. 
It won’t happen to us.” With that 
attitude, the odds are against them 
three to one. 

You know, there’s an old saying 
which can fit in here very appro¬ 
priately. The saying is, “The grass 
looks greener on the other side of 
the fence.” Actually it isn’t—it’s 
just the person’s viewpoint. Many 
people are not satisfied with what 
they have—they are always striving 
for things that don’t belong to them. 
So it is with social relationships. A 
Catholic boy or girl may think it’s 
a thrill to go out with and become 


A Life of 

There comes a time in every 
person’s life when he has to make 
a very important decision — a 
choice which will determine what 
he is going to do for the rest of 
his life. One can’t place too much 
stress on the importance of this 
choice because a person will never 
be truly happy unless he is work¬ 
ing at the job for which he is best 


interested in a non-Catholic friend. 
They may treat it lightly for a while 
and then become so dazzled with 
the superficial charms of the other 
individual that marriage seems to 
be the only solution. They are so 
blinded to the true facts that they 
usually end up with a miserable 
existence. This attitude is compar¬ 
able to a pupil’s refusal to study, 
at school despite the encouragement 
from parents and teachers. The re¬ 
sults of his action show up eventual¬ 
ly. 

Since marriage is such an impor¬ 
tant step why not enter it wisely 
with your eyes and ears wide open. 
There are many young Catholic boys 
and girls who would make wonder¬ 
ful partners in marriage. Why not 
improve your chances of marital 
happiness by marrying those of your 
own religion. You won’t find hap 
piness just by marrying one of your 
own religion—both partners have to 
work towards it, but you’ll certainly 
be off to a better start. , 

The facts for the above article 
were taken from “Information” a 
monthly magazine published by the 
Paulist Fathers. 


Service 

suited. What about you? Have 
you made your decision. If you 
haven’t, maybe this article will 
help you. 

Have you ever thought about 
giving yourself up completely to 
the service of God by becoming a 
priest? No, don’t freeze up and 
pass over this article. Be honest 
with yourself and look at this mat- 
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ter intelligently. When the priest¬ 
hood is mentioned to many boys, 
they immediately shy away from 
the subject and don’t want to dis¬ 
cuss the matter further. Is it so 
difficult to face the situation 
squarely? Very few people have 
the aptitude or ability to become 
priests — it takes courage, initia¬ 
tive, intelligence and sacrifice. 
Maybe you yourself could never 
qualify but at least you should 
make a self-appraisal to find out. 
If God meant you to be a priest, 
you will never be happy at any 
other job. 

There are several courses open 
to anyone interested in the priest¬ 
hood, but let’s confine our discus¬ 
sion to entering an order which 
was the first to begin working 
among our people in ^Canada — 
the Basilian Fathers. Throughout 
the years of service, they have 
given, and are still rendering to 
our people in Canada; they give 
a wonderful example of a group, 
devoted to serving God and sav¬ 
ing souls, without any thought of 
personal selfishness. 

Let’s start with the question of 
how to begin becoming a priest, 
a Basilian. In the first place, you 
must respond to God’s grace — 
this little grace that has been tug¬ 
ging at your heart for some time; 
the one that prompts you to con¬ 
tinue reading this article; the one 
that told you that you would “like 
doing that”, the last time you were 
watching the priest saying Mass. 
These and many other little things 
add up to prove that Jesus is re¬ 
ally whispering to your heart. 
Somehow you just know that He’s 
there, near you. You can be al¬ 


most sure that no angel with flam¬ 
ing sword will appear to you in the 
middle of the night telling you 
that you have a vocation to the re¬ 
ligious life. Christ’s call is al¬ 
ways a gentle call, gentle, but still 
a challenge. It can only be an¬ 
swered by a courageous heart; a 
heart that loves Him for Himself- 
loves His Church for all it is and 
all it stands for and burns with an 
intense desire to bring Him souls. 

It takes a man to become a Ba¬ 
silian; it takes courage and plenty 
of fight. Before he is even allow¬ 
ed to show himself before the 
world, he must undergo long years 
of gruelling study, preparation. 
Then the missionary labours of a 
Basilian are usually arduous. His 
is a mission life, a life of sacrifice. 
Yet, in spite of its difficulties, the 
the life of a Basilian is filled with 
happiness and contentment. A Ba¬ 
silian is never alone. He is sur¬ 
rounded by companions who are 
willing to lighten his burden, to 
cheer him up when the going be¬ 
comes harder, who in countless lit¬ 
tle ways show their love and com¬ 
mon brotherhood. If the Basil- 
ians have any one particular cha¬ 
racteristic, it is that feature of 
“brotherly love”. That is their 
watch-word. “Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for the bre¬ 
thren to dwell together in unity”, 
so wrote David in his psalms. These 
words have been the Basilian’s 
motto and guiding principle since 
St. Basil, the founder, gave it to 
them 1600 years ago. 

The main aim of a Basilian is 
to acquire his own personal sanc¬ 
tification and salvation. He tries 
to reach this objective by leading 
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a contemplative life, by praising 
God with his choir singing in cha¬ 
pel and using other pious exercis¬ 
es at his disposal. But the B^sil- 
ian is also an active religious. He 
does not stop trying to help him¬ 
self to Heaven. No, he is most 
interested in seeing that his 
Ukrainian neighbor gets to heaven 
with him. That is why it is right 
and proper and his duty to conduct 
missions, organize youth clubs, 
sodalities, act as a parish priest, 
to give retreats to lay and reli¬ 
gious communities, and to do all 
in his power to help turn souls to 
God. 

Every Basilian is bound by the 
three vows of Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience. For those prepar¬ 
ing for the priesthood, two addi¬ 
tional vows are added by which 
allegience and obedience are pled¬ 
ged to the Pope, the Vicar of 
Christ in Rome, and that all striv¬ 
ings for high positions in the or¬ 
der or >out of it, will be suppres¬ 
sed. These vows are the pivot, the 
main spring in the religious life of 
a Basilian. It is through these 
that a Basilian is a religious, a 


monk, a special brother to Christ. 
The vows were Christ’s advice to 
men. He knew that if a man fol¬ 
lowed these three counsels, he 
would invariably lead to heaven. 
Are they hard? Of course, but in 
Christ all things are easy. You’d 
be surprised at the help He’d give 
you. 

From what we’ve just written, 
we hope that we’ve aroused even 
a tiny bit of interest within you. 
If you’d like to know more about 
becoming a Basilian, why not write 
to: 

The Reverend Master of Novices, 
Box G, 

Mundare, Alberta, Canada. 

He’ll be more than glad to an¬ 
swer any questions you may have 
and to send you any illustrative 
or printed material which you de¬ 
sire. Be honest with yourself and 
find out whether you have any ap¬ 
titude for this greatest of all tasks 
on earth — a life of loving sacri¬ 
fices to God and to mankind. To 
make.you more familiar with one 
of our greatest religious orders, 
we insert the following brief his¬ 
tory. 


A Short History of the Order of St. Basil the Great 


St. Basil ^lived some 1600 years 
ago in the city of Caesarea in 
Asia Minor. His was a famous 
family. Not only he himself, but 
his grandmother Macrina, his fa¬ 
ther Basil, his mother Emily, his 
elder sister Macrina, his brother 
Gregory of Nyssa, and another bro¬ 
ther Peter, bishop of Sebaste be¬ 
came saints. 

Basil, after completing univer¬ 
sity studies in Constantinople and 
Athens became greatly interested 


in religion, and it was in this re¬ 
gard that he visited Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria and other countries to 
see how the monks lived in his 
time. There were very few mon¬ 
asteries organized then as we 
know them today where the monks 
would live together in groups for 
the purpose of common work and 
prayer. In the year 365, after deep 
study, Basil wrote his Rule or 
guide for the monks in the mon¬ 
astery which he founded. This 
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system for group living was so 
wise and prudent that soon all the 
other monasteries in the East be¬ 
gan to adopt it. In this way, Basil 
became the father of monasticism 
in the East. 

Even in those early times the 
Basilian Order founded by Basil 
became a pillar of the Church. It 
was Basil who fought the heretic 
Arian with his many writings and 
his vast store of knowledge. 

After Ukraine had accepted 
Christianity in 988, many Ukrain¬ 
ians entered the Basilian Order 
and numbers of large monasteries 
were founded throughout Ukraine, 
Poland, Hungary, Italy and Jugo¬ 
slavia. And here the Order pro¬ 
duced great saints such as S't. Jo- 
saphat, whose life was sacrificed 
in the struggle for the union with 
Rome. From this branch of the 
Order came those sons of 6t. Basil 
who were to work hand in hand 
with those Ukrainian immigrants 
who sought happiness on the un¬ 
broken lands of the new world. 
Here is the story shortly. 

In the year 1900, many Ukrain¬ 
ians, because of difficulty to earn 
a living in their own homeland, 
and because of the pressure ex- 
erted upon them by outside forces, 
were forced to emigrate to far¬ 
away countries such as Canada, 
Australia, Brazil and Argentina. 
Hereindeed they came upon bitter 
hardships, for these countries were 
new and unopened. But their 
chief cause for grief was the lack 
of their own Ukrainian Catholic 
priests to serve them. Many in 
those foreign lands gave up or lost 
their faith. It was then that the 
Basilians in Western Ukraine saw 
that something must be done. 


In 1902 the first three Basilians 
came to Canada. They were Fr. 
Platonid Filias, Fr. Sozont Dydyk 
and Fr. Antin Strotsky. With 
them came to Canada a Basilian 
Lay Brother and three Sisters 
Servants of Mary Immaculate. 
The first missionary trials of these 
first Basilians were unusually dif¬ 
ficult. Often trips of 50 miles or 
more had to be undertaken by 
sleigh to outlying posts where a 
few Ukrainian families were wait¬ 
ing, starved for Holy Mass, the 
Sacraments and their own Ukrain¬ 
ian word. 

With time, more Ukrainian Ba¬ 
silians arriyed. They made their 
headquarters at what is now known 
as Mundare for the training of fu¬ 
ture Basliians. From that small 
beginning the Basilians have 
spread through Canada and the 
United States. They have in ad¬ 
dition numerous other monasteries 
and residences, three homes of 
study for their students; one at 
Mundare, Alberta, another at 
Grimsby. Ontario, and one at Glen 
Cove, L.I., U.S.A. ■ Also a newly 
opened Novitiate at Dawson, Pa. 
The first Provincial or Superior 
of all the Basilians in Canada was 
Fr. N. Kryzanowsky, OSBM. The 
present one is Fr. Vladimir S'hew- 
chuk, OSBM. 

Today the Basilians have over 
70 missionaries at work for the 
Ukrainian people in Canada and 
the United States. Barely rooted 
to the soil of the new land, the 
Basilian Order has already given 
out four Bishops. These are: Bi¬ 
shop Soter Ortynsky, who died in 
the States, March 21, 1916; Bishop 
Basil Ladyka (Canada), who died 
recently; Bishop Ambrose Seny- 
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shyn (U.S.A.); Bishop Neil Sava- 
ryn (Canada). It is fit to note 
here that the world famous Metro¬ 
politan Andre Sheptycky was a Ba- 
silian. 

In case you are in doubt, the 
letters O.S.B.M. stand for the La¬ 
tin words, “Ordo Sancti Basilii Ma- 


gni” and that means the Order of 
St. Basil the Great. 

Note: Most of the above ex¬ 
cerpts are from a pamphlet entit¬ 
led, “Shall 1 Become a Basilian?” 
erpts from a pamphlet entitled, 
“Shall I Become a Basilian?’’ 


o 


rp. rojiiHH 

TMCflMOJljTTfl XpHCTHflHCTBa B 


“Hu damrre ui ropn? Ha hhx 3acae 
aacxa Bo>Ka, Mae ryr dyra Beauxaft 
ropoa i uepxBH 'WcaeHHi Bor no6y- 
aye”. — Tax, 3ria)Ho 3 aereHaoio Mas 
BHcaoBHTHCb anocroa Anapift. Bin Mas 
nociaBHTH xpecT Ha TOMy Micui, ae Te- 
nep Khib, i t3khm hhhom y nepmoMy 
CToairri namoi epn xmHyB na yxpai'HCbxi 
36Mai c-BiTao Xpmctoboj HayxH. ni3»iuii 
xpoHiKH xmxyTb, mo nepeBa>XHO 3 abox 
Awepea natraao b ynpaiHy xphctmhh- 
ctbo: 3 BeaHKOMopaBCbKoi JfepwaBH, 
AO hkoi Haae>naan 3axiAHboyxpa'iHCbKi 
npOBimui, i 3 Bi3aHTi'i. HecTopiB Jlixo- 
imc “rioBicTi BpeMeHHHX JUt” 3raaye 
npo K«a3iB AcKoabaa i JInpa, flxi 867 
poxy 6yjm xpHCTHfluaMH; onicaa MaeMO 
aoxaaa'Hiini aiaoMocTi npo khathhio 
O abry, axa 955 poxy npuftHflaa xpu- 
CTiiBHCbxy Bipy. 

BHpHHae nt-na'HHfl, hh mh ao6pe 3po- 
CwaH, BHopaBiuH MHHyanfl 1 6i>xyHnfl 
plK aaa BiuaHyBauHn 1000 -hoi pIhhhu! 
XpHCTHflHCTBa b yicpaiHi? HeMae cyM- 
eray, mh 3po6HaH ao6pe! Howy? ToMy, 
mo b noaoBHiHi aecHToro cToairra XpH- 
croBa «ayxa dyaa ay>xe nonyaapHa Ha 
yxpai'HCbXHX 3eMaax. Pix 988 — npaB- 
Aonoaidwa aaTa xpemeeHH PycH-yxpa- 
i'HH — Tpe6a BBajxaTH otpmiftHHM 3a- 
BepmeHHstM toto, mo Bate aaBHo mnao 
e Hapoai. 


CboroaHi Bciae nepea HaumM ay- 

XOBHHM 30PQM APeBHfl J/xpalHa, CBflTa 

Pycb Boixhx yroaHHxiB i Bojkhx boib; 
BCTae nisHima xo3aubxa yxpaiwa qeH- 
uiB 6oro6oH3Hnx i BiABamHHX anuapiB. 
B CHBy aaBHimy namoi iCTOpi't Baxcxo 
npHxoanaocb nomupwBaTii XpHCTOBe 
CaoBO — He dyao Ha Haiimx 3eMA«x 
BaacHoro »imcbMa. Oroai, 3 Bomoro 
TioxauxaHHfl, CoayHCbxi 6paTH, cb- Kh- 
pnao i cb. Meroaiit, b hh a h m a h adeTxy 
aaa Bcix caoB’sH. He Maao aeanae3He 
3HaxeHim aaa Harnoro napoay. B ay>x- 
xax aoaaMo, mo b thx xacax roBipxn 
nooa»HOXHX caoB’flHCbXHx naeMeH dy- 
an TroaiSui ao cede. Aae 3HafimaHCfl 
BoporH B'npoBaa>xe«HH caoB’flHCbxo'i 
aderxH aaa xphcthhh caoB’flHCbxoro 
noxoameHHH. Oroai flana AapiflH II 
3aTBepA«B ymHBaHHfl y cb. Jlrryprl'i 
caoB’HHCbKo'i mobh. 3 uboro npHBoay 
warn aironnceub mime: “I paaH dHiua 
caoBiHH, flxo caHumma seaHHba Bowbe 
CBOl'M 33HK0M”. 

3 xeprn — xi.ibxa cais npo xapax- 
Tep yKpa'iHCbKoro xpHCTHHHCTBa. flepm- 
3a-Bce Tpeda araaaTH, mo HaceaeHHfl 
yxpai'HH B'ia aaBeH aaBHa 6yao aariane, 
MopaabHe, rocTHHHe. CaMa aacxaBa 
npHpoaa po3naaioBaaa b Hamnx npea- 
xiB oronb bIhhoi npaBan. ToMy to CBfl¬ 
Ta Oabra npn#Hflaa xphcthahctbo He 
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3 nojrinMHHx npHaim, a 3 nepexoHaHHa, 
to6to Jinuie pejiirifiHi mothbh cnoHyxa- 
JIH 11 3aaKlIIHTH BTOnTaHi CTeWXH CBOIX 
iionepeji'HHKiB i cmIjikbo CTyiwra Ha 
uiJiax Bipn b npaBjiiBoro Bora. 811.0 
•6iabme, BpoA>xeHa peairiftmcTb 36e- 
peraa Haul Hapoa nepeA mxiAAHBHM 
ue3aponani3MOM a6o ihuihmh caoBaMH, 
•nepeA CBiTCbKOio 3BepxHicTio haa Llep- 
kbok). U,e3aponani3My, npuTaMaHHOro 
yCHKHM HaUIHM Cyd.iaM (MoCKOBlUHHa), 
YupaiHa we 3najia. 

mo MH 3aBAHUyeM0 XpHCTHAHCTBy ? 

IlepeayciM wauia EaTbxiBmHHa btoho- 
UHaacb uepe3 xphcthhhctbo b e«po- 
neftcbxy cnijibHOTy HapoAiB. Bona npo- 
TaroM aobthx CToaira 6yaa 3a6opoaoM 
XpHcroBOi nayxn nepeA iHBa3ieio ahxhx 
a3iftcbXHX OpA. flajli, XpHCTHAHCTBO 
oiJiopMHJio nauri Mopa.ibui ft cycniabHi 
hopmh, ssHiai, epapxiio BapiocTeft, 
P«3yMiHHa AKIAHHH, iCTOpOTHi ft Kyjlb- 
TypHi IUHHOCTi i T. A- KHH3b JIpocjiaB 
Myapntt BifljiaB yxpaiHCbKy aepwaBy 
nifl oniay EoropoAHiij: y xpBcraaH- 
Cbxift aipi wyxae moMoai repoft “CaoBa 
o Jioaxy IropeBiM”. XpBCTHAHCbxoio 
aipoio 3axnuiaeTbCH Ham napoA nepeA 
kai3A0M TypxiB i TaTap (xaHTaTa “IIo- 
uaiBCKKa Bo>i<a Mara”),. UpocaTb Bo¬ 
at oi' noMoai i 3a<nopo3bxi K03axH i 
6e3CTpamHi 6 i ft u, i y.xpai'HCbxoi Tlo- 
BcraHCbKo'i ApMii. Caw rojioBHHft ko- 
MaHAHp yilA, reHep^ji Tapac MynpHH- 
xa HocTiftHo hochb Ha rpyuHx MeAaanx 
Bo>koi Maiepi. Koporao CKa3aBmn, 

XpHCTHAHCTBy MH 3aBAHHy6M0 OlITHMlO 
THHHHft CBiTOrjIflA 1 TJIHSoKy iKHTTBOBy 
MOpajIb. Hi A'Ba UBHHHXH HaiHOl AJ'XO- 
bocth aaraH b ocnoBy yxpai'BCbxbi 
KyjibTypu. Bohh n.am nouaTox yxpa- 
lHCbKift Hauii. 

Mh BoporaM yKpai'HCbKoro Hapoay 
BAaaoca 3pyftHyBaTH xpHcrajmcbid o- 
chobh Hamoi AyxoBOcra? 

BiAnoBi/iaeMO. Byan cnpobu, aae 3Ae- 


oinbiua 6e3yoniiiiHi. Tpe6a 3Hara, mo 
me b XII CToairri mi»HMHi naeMena 

(iBBTHUi) 33B3HT0 HoSopiOBaXH XpHCTH- 
JIHCbKi BTIAHBH B CBOlft Kpa'ini. B APy- 
rift noBOBHHi pboro >k cioairra kh. 
AHApeft Boroaio6cbKHft BupyuiuB 3 nis- 
Houi Ha yxpa'iHCbxi 36Mai i AomeHTy 
3pyftHyBaB KhIb pa30M 3 ftoro uHcaeH- 
HHMH XpHCTHHHCbXHMH XpaMAMH. Hi3Hi- 
me mh bamiau, »k Ha Micue bhcoko- 
KyabTypHoro xpHCTHBHCTBa npHftmao 
u,e3aponanicTHHHe MocKOBCbKe npaBO- 
caasie, b HKOMy BHpiuiHy poaio rpaB 
UHBiabHHft uhhhhk: obepnpoKypaTop 
CHHOAy 3a uapcbKHX uaciB i opraHH 
KOMnaprii 3a eoBeTCbKoro peacHMy. 
B 'HamoMy CToairri mh Cyan ft e cbIa- 
KaMH, hk 3a-CHOBaHo 6yao aoboBy aTaxy 

HpOTH XpHCTOBOl HepKBH - OUCBHA- 

ho, 6e3 ycnixy; «k nymeuo b pyx aTe- 
'icTiPTHy HceBAOHayKy — Taxoac 6e3 
inoMixHoro ycnixy; i ak BKinui ®eMopa- 
'ai30!Ba«o MoaoAb, u;o6 CKepysaTH Ti Ha 
peftKH aTei'3My ft Bipn MaxepisiaicTHA- 
Horo Moaoxa. I ui saTii Boporis xpH- 
CTHHH'CTBa He MOWyTb HpHHeCTH IX lHi- 
UiaropaM 6a>KaHHX pe3yabTaTia. yciM 

BiAOMO, mo Mine “Ka3b'0HHHM” - C0B6T- 

cbKHM opaBocaaBieM i napoAOM BHpocaa 
raHSoxa npipBa. U.10 rapipBy noraHbHAH 
me Taxi AocsrrHCHHH peaaiMy, »k 6e3- 
Ayuiuifft KOae'KTHBi3M, KOHUCHTpaUiftHi 
TafiopH npHMycoBo'i npaui, MacoBi 
BbHBCTBa, lUTyqHHft roaoA i >i<axAHBe 
/KHTTbOBe npOKaATTH. 

HeAUBHO 3 ycT Taxoro Hixhth Xpy- 
moBa mh moHyan rpi3iie caobo. U.eft 
>6oAbiHeBHUbXHft BaTaucox 3anoBiAae, 
mo B>xe Apyre noxoaiBHa aiOACTBa 6y- 
Ae xoMyHicraqHHM. Aae b rpi3HHft uac 
Aaa BCboro xpHCTHAHCbxo.ro CBiry npo- 
ayHaao 3 BaTHxaHy MoryTHe racao. “6 
•npHHHHH, Aaa axhx yci xphcthahh no- 
BHHHi HeraftHo CTawyTH niA oAhhm 
npanopoM...” Heft 3axanx nanii Ilia 
XII Mae Aaa nac ocobaiiBe 3HaueHna. 
Bin noxanxaB ao >Knrra yxpaiHCbKHft 
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XpH'cTMfiHCbKHfl Pyx JlJIfl cniJibHO'i fti'i 
KaTOJiHKiB i npaBocJiaBHHX IIPOTH Bi«- 
xpHCTHflHiu,eHHH yKpai'HCbKoro rpoMafl- 
cbKoro i nojiiTHHHoro >khtth, 3A 6 pa- 
TepcbKy jih) 6 ob, B3aeMHe ftOBip’n, no- 
maHy, TOJiepaHTHicTb. B aitniio BTHmyxi, 
nopya .nyxoBHHKiB, yci CBixcb'Ki jiioah. 
Mh yttpatHui, KaTOJiHKH fi npaBocaaBHi, 
He CMieMo 6 Vth co6i BoporaMH, BHTpa- 
aaioaii aopornfl aac Ha BHyrpimHi po3- 
aopn. Aa>Ke)K oSa/mi Kami UepKBH 
BiairpajiH fiyjiH BawjiwBy porno b tbo- 
pewfli yKpaiHCbKoT a.epa<aBii. Ajuice >k 
nepecjiCTyBaHHst oKynanxcb'KHM perni- 
mom npaBocaaBHHX ykpaiHuiB BHKJiHky- 
sajio rocTpy peaKuiio cepea kaxojiHH,b- 
khx ynparauiB. HixTo iHmiiii, TiJibKH 
KaTOJIHUbKHH MHTponOJIHT A H a p e ii 
lUenTiiubKHil BHCTyniiB 6yB npoim hh- 
mewHa uojibCbKHMH moBimcTaMH npa- 
BOCJiaBHHX xpaMi;B «a XonMiHHHi. Ue 
6yB HiJiaxeTHiiii biihb cojiiaapaocTH 3 
HauiHMH '6paTaMH npaBocaaBHoro Bipo- 
BH3Ha'HHH. 

I Tenep, kojih' nepea KyjibxypHiiM 
CB'ixoM eioiTb. npobjieMa jiaabiuoro 
icHyBaHHa xpHCTHsmcbKoi UepKBH, mh, 
3i6pani na roBijieio lOOO-JiiTTH xphcth- 
HHCTBa b yicpaini, 3BepTaeMo nam 3 ip 
y 6 ik thx BejieTHiB nyxa, mo KamyTb: 
Ha 3 a« flo Bora! Ha 3 an go XpHcxa! Be- 
JIHKHH 4)iJIOCO(J) XX CTOJliTTH A. IIlBaft- 
uep nHuie: “BUhobjicuhsi Haiuoro nacy 
Tpe 6 a noHHHarH Big BiflSyflOBH cbito- 
rjia/iy”. Hame mhcjichhh Mycmwo Ha- 
CTaBHTH TaK, m .06 boho npHMyBajio ao 
MicTHKH. Bo >k — Hiae npaBaH ai™ — 


cboroaHi Bike i Hayna <1 m3hkh noBepTa- 
eTbca ao MeTa<J)i3HKH. I iiapo.aH 3 rjiy- 
mom Ha Bydax BiaKHaaioib (JiajibumBe 
B l leHH!l HepBOHHX HpOpOKIB. B tauifi 
IliBHiHHift AMepHu.1 Biopo nyfijiiiHo'i 
oniKH nia KepiBHHUTBOM JUpt. Taaayna 
ycTittHiMo, mo 96 BiacoTKiB aMepHKaH- 
uiB BipHTb y Bora. B ihiuhx KpaiHax 
TaKOlK pOCTe CH.ia XpHCTHHHCTBa. TaK 
MycHTb 6yTH. iHaKiue Henae Hac 3a- 
rjiaaa. IHaKiue, hk name cb. HncbMo, 
“nopoxoM th 6yB i b nopox oSepHem- 
cli”. Ueft a 4 >opn 3 M Bowo'i MyapocTH 
;Ha6npae 3HaHeHHH oco6jihbo CboroaHi, 
b ao 6 y iKaxjiiiBoi aTOMOBoi 36 poi. 

ripo oane xpeda naM’HxaxH cboroani, 
a caMe, mo KOMyniaM MOiKHa 3 ycnixoM 
noSopiOBaxH npn noMom Biapoan<eHoro 
^PHCXHflHCX'Ba, Hke wajio 611 oxohhxh 
iHaHBiayajibHe, rpoMaacbKe fl aepmaBHe 
'jkhxth. Hepes Te Bci Hami wncai xpe6a 
■cnpaMysaxii b MeaiioM aymi fl BHnoBic- 
xh BiftHy 6 e 3 npnHUHnoBocii Ta fie3xa- 
pakiepHocxi. y BHCJiiai npam peBHHX 
anocxoJiiB xpncxnaHCTBa Mome npHftxn 
BejiHka ayxoBa peBOjiiouiH ■— eaHHa 
cii.xa roxoBa 3 Mecm 3 jihuh 3 eM.xi scix 
thx, mo cTaBjiHTb nepeHOHii b 6 opoTb 6 i 
3a BH 3 BojieHHH oanHHui, Hapoay, Jiioa- 

CTB 3 . 

Xaft, oTkce, TncsmojiiTHift lOBijiett 
xpHCTHHHCTBa b ynpaiHi ckpipHTb Hauii 
MOpajl'bHl CHJIH y SopOTboi npOTH "BO- 
pOriB XpHCTHBHCb^Ol KyjIbTypH i XpH- 
CTHSHCbKOl yKpa'lHH. 

i(“yKpai'HCbKe Cjiobo”, ApfeHTHHa). 


Grimsby, Onl., U.C.Y. 


The readers of the “Youth” may 
be taken by surprise to find an ar¬ 
ticle on the UCY Local of Grimsby. 
Although the UCY has been in ex¬ 
istence in St. Mary’s Parish, Grims¬ 


by, since 1943, as far as any of the 
present members can recall they 
have not let themselves be heard 
from. Now we would like other 
Ukrainian Catholic boys and girls 
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throughout Canada to become ac¬ 
quainted with us, hence this intro¬ 
ductory article: 

At the present time, the UCY of 
Grimsby is comprised of the young 
men and women not only of Grims¬ 
by itself, but also of other centres 
such as Grassie, Smithville Winona, 
Fruitland, Beamsville and Grimsby 
Beach. There are actually 29' per¬ 
sons holding membership cards. 

Of the outstanding activities of 
last year, sponsored by the UCY, 
one worthy of mention is the May 
“Do”. This was an unusual affair 
because of the participation of the 
members of other UCY locals in it, 
such as Toronto (4 locals), St. Ca¬ 
tharines, Waterford, Hamilton and 
others. This was a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for the youth of these differ¬ 
ent parishes to become acquainted 
with each other. It was an all-day 
event. Holy Mass was celebrated 
at twelve noon. After a hardy din¬ 
ner in the parish hall, during which 
the different presidents introduced 
their clubs, all the participants took 
to “operation dragnet”, a scaven¬ 
ger hunt. Later in the afternoon, 
the different clubs competed against 
each other in baseball, volleyball 
and other games. Then, there was 
outdoor dancing to the music of the 
famous “Night Hawks”. Due to in¬ 
clement weather the planned weiner 
roast had to be cancelled and hot 
dogs were served in the parish hall. 
This event was, in the opinion of all 
those who took part in it, a great 
success and, as a result, it was re¬ 
solved, then and there, that a get- 
together Of the various UCY groups 
should be held annually and sponsor¬ 
ed alternatively by a different UCY 

local. 

• 

Of recent activities of Grimsby 


UCY, one which required a lot of 
effort on the part of the participants 
and gave ample scope to their act¬ 
ing ability was two humorous plays. 
The hard work that was put into 
the show was forgotten amidst the 
heavy applause of the gratified aud¬ 
ience. 

On our summer schedule an event 
to which all the members are look¬ 
ing forward to with great anticipa¬ 
tion is a trip to the Martyrs’ Shrine 
at Midland, Ontario, where many 
firsthand relics of the first Jesuit 
Missionaries, massacred by the In¬ 
dians, are to be found. After mass, 
at 6:30 a.m., at the church, we are 
to leave by a large chartered bus on 
our pilgrimage. We intend to sub¬ 
mit a separate article which will 
cover this trip in further detail. 

An invitation was received from 
the Slovac Youth at Welland to at¬ 
tend a pan-Byzantine youth conven¬ 
tion on the 5th day of August. The 
highlight of their proramme is their 
guest speaker, the Most Reverend 
Bishop Sheen. Unfortunately, since 
the annual UCY picnic was planned 
for the same date, our members will 
be unable to attend this convention 
in any great number. 

It is a long standing custom with 
the UCY at Grimsby to present all 
their members who are “taking the 
big step” with an appropriate wed¬ 
ding gift for that fortunate, or un¬ 
fortunate, as the case may be, occa¬ 
sion. The latest such instance oc¬ 
curred on the 30th of June when 
Margaret Palmar and Michael Kaw- 
zenuk were united in Holy Matri¬ 
mony and received a most useful 
and fitting gift — an ironing board 
—■ (rolling pin was suggested, but 
voted down). Best of luck, Marge 
and Mike. 
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The young people of Grimsby 
have engaged in a project of con¬ 
structing a permanent dancing plat¬ 
form of solid concrete with a metal 
finish, a short distance from the new 
parish hall which is now under con¬ 
struction. This will eliminate the 
difficulties encountered with the 
moving and maintenance of a port¬ 
able wooden platform. Here’s to 
many a pleasant dancing hour in the 
future. 

Acting as a substitute moderator 
for the summer in lieu of Father 
Geo. G. Zydan, O.S.B.M., is Father 
Cornelius J. Pasichny, O.S.B.M., who 
we are pleased to have with us. He 
is conducting lectures and discus¬ 
sions as part Of our weekly meet¬ 


Let's 

Now that your U.C.Y. local has 
been organized for the coming 
year, I bet all of you are full of 
plans and ambitions that you in¬ 
tend to go through within the next 
few months. By the way, how are 
your meetings progressing? That 
is the key to the success of every 
club, you know. If meetings are 
interesting and keep moving along 
at a moderate pace, the attendance 
will be large and members will re¬ 
ally feel as if they’re really learn¬ 
ing something. If your meetings 
are long-drawn out affairs, which 
are filled with uncomfortable sil¬ 
ences everytime the president op¬ 
ens up any questions for discus¬ 
sion, then it’s about time some¬ 
thing was done before attendance 
is reduced to a mere trickle. In 
cases like this, many members miss 
the meeting completely and show 
up only for the social part. A club 


ings which we find most interest¬ 
ing and enjoyable. Thus far, we 
have discussed such questions as the 
Byzantine-Ukrainian rite, the posi¬ 
tion of Ukrainians in the Catholic 
Church, and the participation of Ca¬ 
tholics in non-Catholic religious cere¬ 
monies. 

We are looking forward with great 
anticipation to a well-filled summer 
agenda and we intend to keep the 
‘ Youth” of Canada informed of our 
activities. May we suggest that we 
would be interested in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the activities of other 
UCY locals through the pages of the 
official organ of the UCY of Canada. 

BETTY BABIUK. 


Chat 

which is plagued with this sort of 
thing, can, at best, merely survive 
without accomplishing very much 
unless it has a dynamic president 
or Spiritual Director. 

All of you are familiar with the 
proposed 3-part type of meeting — 
business, spiritual or intellectual, 
social — so we won’t go into that. 
However, the one factor which 
makes any meeting a success, is 
that of active participation by ev¬ 
ery member. The drawback here 
is that many members often feel 
shy about standing up and .expres¬ 
sing their viewpoints before the 
rest of the group. This can be 
easily remedied by having buzz 
groups to discuss the problems 
facing the meeting. The president 
can announce the problems con¬ 
fronting the club and then ask 
the members to break up into small 
groups of six or seven for about 



ten or fifteen minutes to talk over 
the situation. At the end of that 
time, each group appoints a mem¬ 
ber to report on its conclusions. 
In time everyone will have a chance 
to report and this in turn will give 
confidence to every individual. Be¬ 
fore long, a club will have an ac¬ 
tive and interesting meeting with¬ 
out the preliminary of buzz ses¬ 
sions. If your club hasn’t tried 
this method, why not propose it 
at the next meeting — you’ll be 
surprised how much life it will in¬ 
ject into it. What some people 
need to express themselves in pub¬ 
lic is a little push and this is as 
good a way as any to do it. 

There’s one plea I’d like to make 
to all of you — probably for the 
last time, because I’ve already men¬ 
tioned it several times. A maga¬ 
zine’s success depends a great deal 
on how closely it keeps in touch 
with its subscribers. Our rating 
in this regard is very low, so please 
let’s try to do something about it. 
Surely, you could try your hand 
at writing something for the 
YOUTH occasionally. If you can’t 
write a little story or article, why 
not send in a letter suggesting 
items you would like to see discus¬ 
sed. We try to print items which 
we hope you will find timely, in¬ 
teresting, and informative, but if 
we don’t know exactly what you 
would like, all we can do is guess. 
If each one of you took off about 
ten minutes of your time and 
wrote us a few of your ideas, we’d 
certainly have a great deal to go 
on in order to give you a maga¬ 
zine to which you will look for¬ 
ward anxiously every month. Per¬ 
haps your U.C.Y. local could al- 
lott a few minutes from one meet¬ 
ing to discuss the matter of the 
YOUTH magazine. Then the sec¬ 


retary or press correspondent 
could give us a statement of your 
club’s viewpoints. 

All of you probably have big 
hopes for your club this year. We 
certainly wish you the best of luck 
and hope you will do even better 
than you expect. However, let’s 
all of us try to make this a ban¬ 
ner year for the YOUTH as well. 
It’s not enough to publish a ma¬ 
gazine regularly. The problem is 
to get reader co-operation to such 
an extent that the magazine can 
only expand in size as well as in 
interest. The YOUTH is your 
voice to the rest of Canada. Let 
it speak for you. 


GUIDES 

“Hope is a thing of beauty, 
Faith is her sister soul. 

Hope sees a dream and seeks it: 
Faith can make it whole. 

Hope may tremble or falter, 
Seeking the way to go; 

Faith points a steady finger, 
The chosen path to show. 

Hope may smile in sunshine, 
With all the world in bloom; 

Faith will carry her candle, 
Into the darkest room.” 


The following correction appear¬ 
ed in a local newspaper: “We stat¬ 
ed last week that Mr. John Doe 
was a ‘defective’ in the police 
force. This was a typographical 
error. Mr. Doe is really a detec¬ 
tive in the police farce.” 


It’s perfectly okay for a man to 
have his wife help him select the 
new suit he is buying. But the 
man should make the final choice. 
After all, he’s the one who will 
wear the coat and vest. 
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